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When any of us are busy with problems and 
anxieties outside our community we are apt to 
take our neighbors for granted, and they in turn 
may feel that our other preoccupations do not 
leave us enough time to pay proper attention to 
their problems and anxieties. Compared to the 
bloody events that have beset Europe and Asia 
during the past decade, the Western Hemisphere 

appears outwardly calm. Yet here too the great 
| forces of change that are molding the modern 
world are at work, and if the United States is 
to be a genuine Good Neighbor we must heed 
and understand political and economic devel- 
opments in the lands to the south of us. 
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The U. S. and 
Latin America 


by Herbert L. Matthews 


IN WRITING ABOUT LATIN AMERICA AS A WHOLE one ought to begin 
with apologies. For in the region we call Latin America there 
are 20 countries, each one different from the others. There is no 
such thing as a Latin American race, a Latin American culture, 
a Latin American political concept, or even a Latin American 
language, since Portuguese is spoken in Brazil, French and Creole 
in Haiti, and there are many regions where an Indian language 
is spoken almost exclusively—all these in addition to the pre- 
dominant Spanish. 

And yet there is, of course, such a thing as “Latin America.” 
It is a historic, geographic and economic expression. It can be 
bound on a map by frontiers and oceans. It can be added up in 
the statistics of resources, production and trade. Our Chiefs of 
Staff can analyze its strategic importance. It even has a spiritual 
existence, thanks to common origins, history, traditions and the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

So, “Latin America” is more than a convenience or a figment 
of the political scientist’s brain. Once the necessary reservations 
are made, we have a right to discuss it. And we in North America 
have a duty as well, for Latin America is vital to our existence, 
as the United States is to theirs. 
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This is an age of upheavals, a “time of troubles,” and, of course, 
Latin America has not escaped the consequences of contemporary 
life. As one gropes for trends and meanings a key factor becomes 
clear immediately. Latin America is at last responding to the 
far-reaching movement toward social and economic justice which 
began in the West with the French Revolution. Social reform 
is the basic ferment. Public opinion has force for the first time 
in Latin American history. There is tremendous popular pressure 
in every country to improve the lot of the masses, to raise the 
pathetically low standard of living. In spite of the many setbacks 
and exceptions, an irresistible shift is taking place from military 
and oligarchical rule toward popular governments. Dictators 
and generals are sitting on lids which sooner or later will be 
blown sky-high. Democracy is on the march, slowly, fitfully, 
unevenly—but inexorably. 

It is true that the record of political instability in these post- 
war years includes an almost endless series of upsets and aberra- 
tions—revolutions, coups d’état, popular disorders, border clashes, 
military juntas, dictators, communism, nationalism, Falangism, 
Peronism. These have been aggravated, and sometimes caused, 
by the miseries of a ubiquitous inflation, the inequities of in- 
come, the intolerable pressures of overpopulation. 


Revolution and Reform 

Many see in these upsets only the signs of hopeless weakness 
and immaturity. Yet the fact of revolution is not in itself bad; 
witness our own experience. A revolt against tyranny or for social 
justice can be good. We in the United States are not defenders 
of the status quo, as our history and foreign policy amply demon- 
strate. ‘‘We oppose aggression; we do not oppose change,” Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson said in his major speech on Latin 
American affairs, delivered on September 19, 1949. “Social reform 
is coming,” John M. Cabot, President Eisenhower’s new Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, declared in his first 
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public address on March 17, 1953. “It may come by evolution 
or by revolution. There are reactionary elements in every country 
in this hemisphere which do not want social reform.” 

In a sense what we are seeing is the impact of a new political 
and social consciousness in a region which had been relatively 
backward in those respects for three or four centuries. The im- 
pact of the ideas of the Enlightenment and the French Revolu- 
tion and of European liberalism of the 19th century naturally 
played a fertilizing role throughout the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere, but the ferment remained largely on the intellectual level 
in Latin America. In an effective sense we North Americans, 
despite the abuse heaped upon us at times, were the primary 
element, the most important influence in bringing about this 
change. Whether what we did was good or bad—a Monroe Doc- 
trine or the intervention of American Marines, economic ex- 
ploitation or the loans of the Export-Import Bank—the impact 
was calculated to break up the status quo and to bring a ferment 
of new ideas. Most important of all has been the example we 
set of a great and flourishing democracy which, for all its quirks 
and contradictions and inconsistencies, still represented a decent, 
free, prosperous and sometimes idealistic society. The mere fact 
of our existence, with our wealth, power and prestige, is the most 
important international factor in Latin America. 


The Economic Equation 

The impact—ours on Latin America and theirs on us—took 
different forms in our histories, but today what counts most is 
economics—raw materials and manufactured goods, exports and 
imports, loans and grants and investments. This is not, of course, 
a resurrection of President Taft’s “dollar diplomacy,” with all 
due respects to the nationalists and the Communists of Latin 
America. The facts of life nowadays, the social reforms, the grow- 
ing industrialization, the markets for primary materials, the 
rising standards of living, the need for capital, the requirements 
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of military strategy—these and similar factors are economic, and 
they are the ones that count most. Allowing for exaggeration, 
one could almost express the whole complex of inter-American 
problems and relations in economic terms. 

In the 19th century Britain was the greatest economic and 
financial power on earth because it was able to draw upon the 
New World for cheap food and raw materials, sending back 
manufactured goods in return and investing its surplus profits 
on the spot. The relationship of the United States to Latin 
America is now roughly the same—but the world has changed, 
and one of the most significant things happening in the Western 
Hemisphere is that the old pattern is breaking down. 


U. S. Raw-Materials Need 

This is not to say that Latin America does not still possess 
vast and vital material resources. On the contrary, part of the 
complexity is that it does and that we must have those commodi- 
ties for our modern industrial economy. The briefest list of 
Latin America’s raw materials is enormously impressive. 

Of the 12 materials listed as strategic in World War II, 
1l1—copper, manganese, chromium, tungsten, tin, antimony, 
platinum, mercury, iodine, sodium nitrate and bauxite—are 
available in Latin America. In addition, Latin America also 
produces enormous quantities of oil, iron ore, fibers, foodstuffs, 
drugs, woods, natural rubber, meats, hides and wool. 

The iron-ore deposits of southeastern Brazil are estimated at 
13 billion tons of high-grade ore, one-quarter of the known world 
reserve. Southwestern Brazil has the largest manganese reserve 
to be found anywhere. Chile has the largest copper-ore body in 
the world, and it is the world’s principal source of natural nitrate. 
Peru is the world’s leading producer of vanadium and bismuth. 
Venezuela ranks second only to the United States in oil produc- 
tion and is the greatest of petroleum exporters. Bolivia is the 
second largest producer of tin (29 percent of the world output) 
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and has the only considerable production in this hemisphere. 
Brazil exports 58 percent of the world’s coffee, with large quan- 
tities also exported by Colombia and Central America. 

And so it goes. Of United States imports of raw materials 
100 percent of its vanadium comes from Peru, 97 percent of its 
antimony from Peru and Bolivia, 80 percent of its petroleum 
products from Venezuela, 60 percent of its copper from Chile 
and Peru, 50 percent of its lead from Mexico and Peru, 50 per- 
cent of its bismuth from Peru, two-thirds of its mercury, cadmium 
and graphite from Mexico. And these are all strategic materials! 
In addition, we get 95 percent of our coffee (Brazil, Colombia 
and Central America) and 85 percent of our sugar (the Caribbean 
area) from the hemisphere. 

President Truman’s Materials Policy Commission in the Paley 
Report of June 1952 told us that the United States now consumes 
about half of the raw materials of the free world and is the 
major single importer of most materials. There has been a 
“profound shift in the basic materials position of the United 
States,” the Report said. “We have skimmed the cream of our 
resources.” We have become the largest importers of lead, 
zinc, petroleum, iron-ore and lumber, “whereas once we were 
huge exporters.” There are only two metals—magnesium and 
molybdenum—for which we are not at least partially dependent 
on imports. 

So we buy the raw materials of Latin America, and in return 
we sell industrial machinery, automobiles, electrical and agri- 
cultural equipment, textiles and chemicals. We are buying coffee 
at the rate of $1,400,000,000 a year; in fact it is now our Number 
One import. Three figures should suffice to show what is at 
stake: (1) United States exports to Latin America in 1952 totaled 
$3,477,000,000; (2) United States imports from Latin America 
were valued at $3,410,000,000; and (3) American investments in 
Latin America passed the $6,000,000,000 mark in 1952 and have 
been rising steadily ever since. 
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Our imports from Latin America 


FROM LATIN AMERICA FROM OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
VANADIUM 100% 
ANTIMONY 
COFFEE 95% 
SUGAR 85% 
CRUDE OIL 80% 
MERCURY 75 % 
CADMIUM 75% 
GRAPHITES 75% 
COPPER 60% 
LEAD 50% 
Is Latin America Well Off? 


Can one therefore say that Latin America is prosperous, happy, 
enjoying a high standard of living and full of good will toward 
the United States? The answer is, “On the whole, no!” Where 
the average North American’s income is approaching $1,500 a 
year, the average Latin American’s would be about one-tenth 
of that. In 10 percent of the countries it was less than $100 for 
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the year 1949. There is inflation everywhere, even in the United 
States for that matter, but in countries like Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia and Mexico the rate is frightening and 
the pressure close to intolerable for many people. The popula- 
tion is increasing faster than in any region of the world, faster 
than food production. Due to inefficient methods, overvalued 
currencies, lack of capital and nationalism, Latin America has 
a high-cost production level for many commodities. 

Unfortunately, one sees much potential wealth going unpro- 
duced! Bolivia has been called ‘“‘a beggar sitting on a chair of 
gold.” Brazil has vast petroleum reserves but because of nation- 
alism will not yet allow their development by foreign investors. 
Argentina under General Peron has temporarily wrecked one of 
the greatest meat and wheat producing economies in the world. 
Much of Latin America’s material resources is inaccessible be- 
cause of terrain and climate, but much has just lain there for 
400 years because there wasn’t the capital or the technical skill 
or the desire to exploit the riches. 

There are exceptions, of course. Venezuela has allowed tor- 
eigners to produce its oil, which is now being extracted at the 
rate of 1.8 million barrels a day. A billion dollars was invested 
in the industry since the end of World War II, and the Vene- 
zuelan government is making something like $500 million annu- 
ally in foreign exchange earnings from oil. Peru has made a 
dramatic economic upsurge since 1949 when the dictator, Presi- 
dent Manuel Odria, freed the country’s economy, currency and 
trade. Inflation slowed down; capital flowed in; the sol (Peru's 
currency) was stabilized; monetary reserves rose. 

There is naturally no connection between dictatorships and 
prosperity—witness Argentina where the reverse was true—but 
it so happens that Colombia and the Dominican Republic, both 
dictatorships, have in recent years also been prosperous. 

When we have put down the facts about how much the United 
States needs Latin American raw materials and how dependent 
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Latin America is on us for machinery, capital investments and 
consumer goods, we have unfortunately settled nothing. 


The Rich and the Poor 

The extent to which inflation tends to nullify the statistical 
prosperity of countries like Venezuela, Brazil, Chile and Mexico 
has already been noted. Moreover, while these countries and 
others are in varying degrees “‘ploughing back” the profits from 
their exports in agricultural improvements, education, health 
and public works, the historic pattern of the wealthy few and 
the poverty-stricken masses still exists in just about every Latin 
American nation. The efforts to break down this pattern, as we 
have seen, are responsible for much of the recent political in- 
stability in these countries, but it is precisely because social jus- 
tice has not been achieved that upheavals continue. 

And then we have to reckon with the world-wide phenomena 
of nationalism, industrialism and the diversification of econo- 
mies. Let us remember that we in the United States were not 
content to remain purveyors of food and raw materials to the 
British Isles. Nor are Latin Americans content to be merely pro- 
ducers and exporters of raw materials for industrialized nations. 
Besides, raw materials fluctuate notoriously in price, and when 
a country is dependent on one commodity—tin in Bolivia, oil in 
Venezuela, sugar in Cuba, coffee in Brazil, copper in Chile, and 
so forth—a drop in the world markets brings an economic crisis 
and intense popular misery. 

In the spring of 1952 commodity prices began to fall after a 
spectacular boom which followed the start of the Korean war. 
In any event, the long-range factors—say, over the last 75 years— 
have brought the terms of trade steadily against raw material 
producers. This means that such countries have had to export 
more and more raw materials to purchase the same relative vol- 


ume of imports. 


The Yeast of 
Revolt 


SO WE SEE NOW HOW THE PRESSURES HAVE BEEN WORKING. A few 
people make (and sometimes lose) quick fortunes; the masses 
remain somewhere around the subsistence level, and sometimes 
below. But in spite of this general pattern a yeast of revolt has 
been working and spreading. The gradual reduction in illiteracy, 
the improvement in health, the growth of political consciousness, 
the beginnings of a middle class, the ferment of all the new ideas 
of our explosive age—these and other factors take hold of the 
legitimate revolutionary desires for material betterment and for 
individual freedom and turn them into the political instability 
which is such a notable feature of Latin American life. 

The forms these revolts take can be reduced, with some over- 
simplification and duplication, into nationalism, communism, 
fascism (especially Peronism) and liberal and social democracy. 
The traditional powers against which these movements are striv- 
ing can be described as militarism, oligarchy, the Church (in a 
few countries) and colonialism (often called “Yankee imperi- 
alism’’). 

Naturally there are permutations and combinations of these 
factors. Militarism and nationalism, for instance, are often allied; 
colonialism has virtually disappeared, and the fight against it is 
really shadow-boxing. The Communists support nationalism (and 
in Argentina), even fascism, to foster their movement. Despite 
such complexities it is helpful to see the broad lines that dominate 
the inter-American picture. 
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Dictatorial Tradition 

Let us look first at the historic background. All students of 
Latin American affairs point to the basic difference in origins 
between the United States and the Latin American countries. 
We had behind us centuries of English struggle for liberty, Eng- 
lish democratic institutions, the traditions of the rule of law and 
the 18th century philosophies of the Enlightenment. We were 
never a colony in the Spanish sense of the term. Latin America 
had the tradition of politics by personalities (monarchism or 
caudillismo) and the absolutist, ecclesiastical, feudal and _hier- 
archical societies of Spain and Portugal. One result was that the 
masses—Indians, Africans and mixed races—became cheap manual 
laborers, either as slaves or the equivalent. The European stock 
and its descendants assumed the role of a small landowning, 
mine-owning military aristocracy. 

The final result was military rule, supported by the oligarchy 
and in the long run by the Church. When the mercantile ex- 
ploiters came—first the British and then the Americans—it was 
to their interest to support a society which provided cheap labor 
and kept law and order. Latin Americans do not and cannot 
forget that the big American companies supported some of the 
worst dictatorships in their history, often interfered in politics 
and often employed bribery and corruption. For all practical 
purposes those days are gone forever—and good riddance to them 
—but the reckoning is still being paid. By projecting the past into 
the present, nationalists and Communists provide fuel for the 
fires of anti-Yankeeism. 


Role of Military 

What really has carried into contemporary times is militarism, 
which is still powerful, and the oligarchy, which is weakening 
fast, especially in the landowning class. The strength of an 
oligarchy is, of course, money, with which it must buy power. 
The military have that power in the form of troops and guns. 
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As a result, the most significant feature of Latin American politics 
has always been the predominance of the military authority over 
the civilian. Even today the exceptions are few—Uruguay, Brazil, 
Chile, Bolivia (since the MNR revolt of April 9, 1952), Costa 
Rica and—at last—Mexico. The progress from military to civilian 
rule in Mexico, which began under President Miguél Aleman 
and has been confirmed under President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 
is one of the most heartening developments in recent hemispheric 
history. But one cannot yet be sure of the situation in any country. 
The new Chilean president, Carlos Ibafiez, is a general. Internal 
strife in Brazil could reach a point where the military might 
intervene, as it did in Colombia in June 1953 for the first time 
in nearly a century. 

Thus it remains true that the effective power in Latin America 
is still exercised by the military. There are out-and-out military 
dictatorships of varying types in Argentina, Paraguay, Peru, 
Venezuela, Panama, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, Cuba 
and El Salvador. The ‘‘man on horseback” is still the key figure, 
either in the forefront or hovering ominously in the background. 
The armed forces he commands are instruments of internal 
politics, to keep law and order and to decide the fate of gov- 
ernments. Armies are rarely needed for defense, as in the United 
States and Europe. Now and then in history Latin American 
countries have fought wars with neighbors, but today such con- 
flicts are handled peacefully through the arbitration machinery 
of the Organization of American States. 

The answer to militarism is democracy, not the police state in 
any of its forms. As democracy grows, the civilian will gradually 
assume the mastery. This is another way of saying that the forces 
of reform must in the long run oppose military rule even when 
it is “benevolent,” as in Peru and Nicaragua. 

Let us now look at the movements which are struggling against 
militarism, social and economic inequalities, political tyrannies 
and the mythical “imperialism.” 
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Nationalism cuts across the whole structure of Latin American 
affairs, and since it is probably the most destructive phenomenon 
in the hemisphere, it should be looked at first. Nationalism is 
such a complicated movement, with such deep roots in history 
and sociology, that a whole book would be needed to do it justice. 


Nationalism—A Complex Movement 


There are many good features to nationalism—fortunately so, 
for the whole world is at present intensely nationalistic. However, 
when the word “nationalism” is used in Latin America, the 
Middle East, Asia and Africa (that is to say, in regions which 
are economically underdeveloped or politically backward), it does 
not mean patriotism or even the exaltation and aggrandizement 
of one’s own country. The term which best describes it is a Com- 
munist term—“anti-imperialism.” Since in the Western Hemi- 
sphere this could only apply to the United States, the prevalent 
form it takes is “anti-Yankeeism.” To understand this we must 
remember the unhappy past, when many American companies 
exploited Latin American countries and peoples and even had 
the help of American Marines to do so. That era is over, but the 
memory of it lingers on. 

Then there is the continuing need for a whipping boy. These 
are difficult times, and what is easier than to blame Tio Sam 
instead of oneself? If there were no Colossus of the North to 
belabor, our southern neighbors would invent one. Xenophobia, 
the hatred and fear of the foreigner, is one of the oldest of 
human emotions, and it never was stronger than it is today. 
Other elements are involved too. Wrongly held beliefs are not 
necessarily insincerely held. There are many who honestly believe 
the nationalist-Communist argument that United States capi- 
talism is merely exploiting the cheap manpower of Latin America, 
making exorbitant profits while the masses starve, and robbing 
individual countries of the wealth of their soil. Thus the Bra- 
zilian nationalist impels his government to set up a Brazilian 
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Petroleum Company (Petrobras) as a monopoly controlled by 
the government with no foreigner allowed to hold any shares. 
And so Brazil will not get American and British capital and 
know-how to help develop its oil resources, which will remain 
in the ground. 

Discontent, envy, suspicion of American motives, the embers 
of old hatreds, even internal politics, are all involved. Any 
demagogue can get cheers and votes by tweaking Uncle Sam’s 
nose, and conversely, it is often political suicide to be too pro- 
Yankee. 


Argentina: Nationalism Plus Fascism 

In the case of Argentina the most nationalistic of all Latin 
American countries, there is another feature—rivalry. Argentina 
was nationalistic long before Perén came on the scene. It always 
considered itself the natural leader of South America, the heir 
of Spain, with its great agricultural wealth, its temperate climate 
and a people of European origin. The Argentines, like the North 
Americans, killed off most of the aboriginal Indians, and Euro- 
peans took their place. In the days when we, too, were an agricul- 
tural country, Argentina competed with us for European trade. 
Its links, like ours, are with Europe. 

The isolationism which we are only now overcoming is still 
strong in Argentina. Yet it is accompanied by an expansionist 
pressure which has frightened all its neighbors—Uruguay, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Chile. This is the Fascist-type of nationalism, 
for Argentina under General Juan Domingo Peron is Fascist. 

The then Colonel Perén emerged in 1945 from a period of 
confused military rule, which began with a revolt on June 4, 
1943. By astute manipulation of military support at the top and 
mass support from labor (the descamisados, or “shirtless ones’’), 
Perén came to the forefront and stayed there. His wife, Evita, 
charming and deadly, with an enormous popular appeal, was 
his mainstay until her death in July 1952. Peronism was a form 
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of national socialism, but without the genius or discipline of 
German nazism. Its philosophy was a hodge-podge called justi- 
cialism, a theoretical “Third Position” between capitalism and 
communism. The econoniy of the country was to be changed 
from agriculture to industry. 

The result has been one of the most unsavory—and unsuccess- 
ful—of modern dictatorships. Argentina, although one of the 
world’s richest countries, was brought to virtual bankruptcy. 
The radio and free press were destroyed, including one of the 
finest independent newspapers of our times, La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires. Politics and “law” were reduced to the personal power of 
Juan Domingo Perén, brutal, bungling, unprincipled. An in- 
tense and costly propaganda campaign was carried on throughout 
Latin America in favor of Peronism and against “Yankee im- 
perialism.” In May 1950 the United States actually tried to buy 
the general off with a loan of $125 million at the behest of the 
then American ambassador, Stanton Griffis—the worst single mis- 
take in Latin American policy committed by the Truman regime. 

Argentines were anti-Yankee long before Perén, but it took a 
Perén to cultivate and exacerbate anti-Yankeeism and to use it 
for political advantage. In this he was aided by the Communists. 


Communism 
and Nationalism 


‘THE ALLIANCE OF COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM, a world-wide 
phenomenon, is nowhere more dangerous than in Latin American 
countries like Argentina, Brazil and, above all, Guatemala. For 
one thing, we are dealing here with a phenomenon recognized a 
long time ago—the affinity of the totalitarian movements. For 
another, Latin America still ranks in Communist jargon and 
practice with the “colonial” territories. In such “backward” areas, 
Lenin was the first to argue, communism must support move- 
ments for “national independence.” This is still Communist 
doctrine. As recently as February 28, 1953, Pravda printed an 
authoritative article by B. Ponomarev which said, among other 
things: “The Communist parties of Latin America head the 
struggle of the masses for national independence and against the 
oppression of American imperialism in the economic and political 
life of these countries.” 

It is no use pointing to the fact that Latin American countries 
already possess complete “national independence”; the problem 
is to make the nationalists and Communists realize that fact or 
admit it. The peoples of Latin America were taught to believe 
that national sovereignty brings prosperity and individual liberty. 
When they find themselves poor and oppressed, they say: “Evi- 
dently we do not have independence, and we must go on fight- 
ing for it.” 

Nevertheless, one should not overestimate the importance or 
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strength of communism in Latin America. Potentially it is highly 
dangerous anywhere, and it can do great damage with small 
means; but it is not good policy to drive the Communist out the 
door and let the Fascist and nationalist in by the window. The 
enemy is totalitarianism, but it is vital to identify the Communist 
element in it and combat it in time. 

Latin America has only a small number of Moscow-trained 
Communists, and of those only a few have as yet achieved hemi- 
spheric stature. The Number One Communist of South America 
is Luiz Carlos Prestes of Brazil, now theoretically in hiding in 
the northern part of his country. He has had a fabulous and 
romantic life, and when Getulio Vargas—then a dictator—kept 
him in jail from 1936 to 1945, his “martyrdom” made him all 
the more of a hero. The Brazilian government, again headed 
by Vargas, does not want to repeat that experience, but even 
working underground, Prestes’ personality is the prime factor 
and the power behind Brazilian communism. He is a violently 
anti-American, dedicated Marxist of the most dangerous kind. 

Vicente Lombardo Toledano of Mexico is another type, a 
shrewd lawyer who refuses to admit that he is a Communist. He 
quarrels at irregular intervals with the party, but he always comes 
back and is the best brain behind the Communists in Mexico, 
Central America and the Caribbean. 

Victér Manuel Gutierrez, the head of the Guatemalan Com- 
munist party, is a young intellectual, a teacher, an apparently 
sincere idealist and reformer, the type that a Red regime would 
quickly liquidate. All the same, the strength of Guatemalan 
Communism is proof that Gutierrez is effective and dangerous. 


Guatemala: A Test Case 

Guatemala provides the case history of communism in Latin 
America, for it is the only country where the Reds have great 
influence. Communism there came up in the wake of a nation- 
alistic and revolutionary movement for social reform, and its 
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surength lies in its identification with these two elements. The 
setting was a Classic one. There was a feudal dictatorship under 
General Jorge Ubico from 1930 to 1944. There were a very few 
rich people making up the landowning oligarchy, and the rest 
were poor, ignorant and often diseased. There was even the 
so-called “Yankee imperialist” in the form of the United Fruit 
Company. 

On June 29, 1944, Ubico was driven from power and the fol- 
lowing year Professor Juan José Arévalo was installed as presi- 
dent. The men who took over were young, inexperienced and 
enthusiastic. They sought a social and economic revolution which, 
as they saw it, could only be achieved by dividing the land and 
taking power away from the United Fruit Company. The leaders 
were not Communists and are not today, but they saw the Reds 
as natural allies having the same objectives. They were even 
naive enough to think that communism must take its part in any 
truly liberal regime, and they never could be made to realize the 
dangers of communism to their country and even to themselves. 

As a result, Reds or fellow travelers have control of the labor 
movement; they head some important commissions in Congress; 
they supervise the drastic agrarian reform; they run the two 
government-controlled radio stations and the two official news- 
papers. Above all, they have great influence over the government 
of President Jacobo Arbenz and over Congress. As a result, there 
is an appearance of a Communist-dominated government. Since 
the president and his cabinet are not Communists and since 
neither the Army nor the police are run by the Communists, 
the appearance is false. However, it is true that the Communists 
are powerful and have been getting stronger, so the danger is real. 

Whether the Guatemalan pattern could be reproduced any- 
where else in Latin America is questionable. In Guatemala 
there was an ideal situation for the Reds which could not be 
duplicated. At the same time, the factors which have favored 
communism in other underdeveloped parts of the world are 
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present in Latin America. Many intellectuals and students have 
been captured by its glittering promises. They are the ones who 
helped to make the synthesis from socialism to communism to 
nationalism and anti-Yankeeism. 


Role of Labor Unions 

The labor union movement, except in Guatemala, has kept 
amazingly free of Communist control, although Reds are influen- 
tial in certain sectors like the oil industry of Venezuela, the tin 
mines of Bolivia and the copper mines of Chile. Trade unions 
are almost always dominated by the governments—and there are 
no Communist governments in Latin America. In fact, com- 
munism is outlawed in ten of the Latin American countries. Yet 
in seven of them there are two or three Communist parties, 
which shows the unorthodoxy and confusion of the Latin Ameri- 
can movement. 

Since 1951 Latin America has had a democratic trade union 
organization affiliated to the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU). It is the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of Workers (ORIT), to which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and tite Congress of Industrial Organizations be- 
long. In fact, United States trade unions provide most of the funds 
for ORIT. 

General Perén, whose tra%e unions naturally were not classi- 
fied as “free,” organized his own federation in November 1952. 
It is a poor thing, with little genuine support, but delegates from 
16 countries subscribe to it. It calls itself the Latin American 
Syndical Labor Group and goes by the initials of the Spanish 
name, ATLAS. 

And then, of course, there is a Communist confederation, the 
Latin American Confederation of Labor (CTAL), which belongs 
to the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU). Lombardo Toledano is the guiding genius in this 
ineffectual organization. ATLAS and CTAL are more in the 
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Latin American tradition than ORIT because they have personal 
leadership—and yet it is the democratic organization which is the 
strongest. 

Communism has suffered in Latin America because of the 
Latin American’s predilection for a personality. Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism as an ideology is little understood or fol- 
lowed. It was the extraordinary personality of Prestes that made 
communism such a force in Brazil and not the dogmas and doc- 
trines of the Kremlin. One can make a fairly safe rule for Latin 
America: Beware of Communists more than of communism. The 
“ism” could only become really dangerous if Western Europe 
were overrun or dominated by Communists. We discovered during 
the rise of nazism and the early war triumphs of Hitler what an 
attraction a totalitarian Europe could be to Latin America. 

One wonders, however, whether that sort of attraction would 
be as strong today as it was in the bleak decade of 1933-1943. 
For one thing, Latin America has become more and more tied 
to the North American economy, whereas before World War II 
its links used to be predominantly with Europe. For another, the 
forces of democracy are stronger in Latin America today than 
ten or twenty years ago. This is a challengeable statement, and 
one that would, indeed, be disputed by many experts. 
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The Outlook for 
Democracy 


“GOVERNMENT IN LATIN AMERICA IS BASED ON THE principle of 
violence,” William S. Stokes, professor of political science of the 
University of California wrote in The United Nations World 
for December 1951. “To believe that Latin American countries 
will ‘outgrow’ their eternal revolutions and develop naturally 
into simon-pure democracies is the height of political naiveté.” 

The catch is partly in the phrase “simon-pure.” The whole 
question of democracy in Latin America depends to a great 
extent on one’s yardstick and point of view. If one takes the 
United States, for instance, as an example and says that unless 
these countries are like us they are not democracies, one would, 
of course, eliminate them all with the notable exception of 
Uruguay, which could teach us lessons in democracy. We have 
no right to use such a yardstick, and anyway we have nu monopoly 
on democracy. If, for instance, one wants to say that democracy 
requires equality of race, color and class, there is hardly a coun- 
try in Latin America that could not give lessons to the United 
States. Brazil is perfectly extraordinary in that regard, and even 
a country like Peru, run by a small oligarchy of Spanish descent, 
is basically without prejudices against Indians and mestizos. 

It all depends on the point of view, what one has a right to 
expect, and, above all, the trend over a long period of time. 
Professor Stokes, for instance, points to the various undemocratic 
methods by which governments are generally changed in Latin 
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America, such as garrison revolts, coups d’état, revolutions, the 
imposition of hand-picked candidates, the extension of terms 
beyond their legal limit, falsified election returns. He might 
also have brought up the historic, social and cultural obstacles 
to democracy. 


Democratic Portents 


On the other hand, suppose one points to features like these: 
a growing middle class, the rising literacy, the growth of an 
informed, relatively free press, radio and even television, indus- 
trialization, the expansion of trade unionism, immigrants from 
Europe bringing liberalism, religious freedom (except in Colom- 
bia) and, finally, the forces of freedom which get powerful ex- 
pression in the Inter-American System and in the United Nations. 
All these elements are signs of a growing democracy or elements 
from which democracy is bound to come. It is a significant fact 
that the promise and the goai of democracy are almost universally 
kept in view, even by the worst dictators. Moreover, with the 
exception of General Perén—and perhaps Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo of the Dominican Republic—the democracy 
which is promised is the liberal and social type, not the “demo- 
cratic centralism” of the Communists and Fascists. 

Sometimes democracy has to be imposed, paradoxical though 
that may seem. In the United States and Britain democracy came 
from the people, from the group up, and it is to be found most 
characteristically at the township level. In Latin America it is 
not illogical that democracy should come down from the ruling 
classes instead of up from the masses or the “proletariat.” 

Galo Plaza Lasso, who was president of Ecuador from 1948 
to 1952, proved that the right man in the right place could just 
as well bring democracy as dictatorship. Ecuador had had 27 
governments in 25 years and was as backward as any country in 
Latin America. Yet for four years Galo Plaza gave Ecuadoreans 
freedom of speech, press and meeting, and freedom from police 
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and military rule. And then he insured an honest, secret, tree 
election. Whereupon Ecuadoreans re-elected José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra, who had twice before proved dictatorial and who soon 
began attacking freedom of the press. 


Political Ebb and Flow 

From this experience we may see that the democracy which 
comes as a paternalistic gift may be superficial, but some of it 
invariably sticks. No one can ever come along and turn the clock 
all the way back. There are degrees of democracy, and a country 
which has once drunk of its heady wine never quite loses the taste. 

For that reason one could have been sure that Colombia would 
some day return to the democratic system which it lost in 1948 
after the bloody explosion of April 9 in Bogota. Colombia had 
an honest, tolerant, two-party democracy of Liberals and Con- 
servatives from 1903 until the Bogotazo, and threw it away by 
allowing extremists to take the field. Hatred and fear were sub- 
stituted for political tolerance and moderation. The victorious 
party—the Conservatives, led by a Fascist of the Spanish. type, 
Laureano Gémez—instituted a dictatorship and in the process 
almost smashed the Liberal party. A state of siege and a virtual 
civil war existed for nearly five years until Dr. Gomez over- 
reached himself and goaded the Army into intervention. On June 
13, 1953 Lieutenant General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla stepped in, 
smoothly and efficiently, and put an end to Laureano Gémez’s 
dictatorship. General Rojas was a follower of the moderate Con- 
servative, ex-President Mariano Ospina Pérez. A cabinet pledged 
to restore democracy was sworn in, and the Liberal party began 
to rise like a phoenix from its ashes. 

Here was an apparent paradox—the military intervening to 
restore democracy. But there are exceptions to all rules, and 
Colombian politics had reached a point where only the Army 
could set matters straight and where any change had to be a 
swing toward the left, since the Gémez government was as far 
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on the right as it could move. The coup d’état at least fitted the 
classic Latin American pattern in one respect by showing that 
even in a country where the military had kept out of politics 
for a century they still had the power in a crisis to break a 
government and make a new one. 

Colombia, from 1948 to 1953, presented a typical case of the 
destruction of liberty by right-authoritarians, but freedom can, 
of course, be destroyed by left-authoritarians too. The historic 
and traditional division of Latin American politics has always 
been that of Conservatives and Liberals. The left-authoritarians 
emerged from a distortion of liberalism, a misuse of liberty which 
ended in killing liberty with kindness. 

This threatened to happen between 1946 and 1948 in Vene- 
zuela, when the Accién Democratica was in power, and in Peru, 
when the APRA (American Popular Revolutionary Alliance) 
dominated the scene. Both parties tried to introduce social and 
economic reforms too fast; both resorted to repressive measures 
and political manipulation. They were democratically inclined, 
duly elected constitutional governments, but they had to abandon 
democracy to stay in power—and in the end they lost power, too. 
Underground and in exile, they returned to the democracy in 
which they always believed. One can hope now that these parties 
were simply ahead of their day and that they or others like them 
will get another chance and do better next time. In fact, when 
the Venezuelan Military Junta held a free election in November 
1952, fully expecting to win after due preparations, the Vene- 
zuelan people showed that they had learned about the use of the 
ballot. The results that were honestly counted were so over- 
whelmingly against the Junta that Colonel Marcos Pérez Jiménez, 
the leader, clamped down and made his own private count in 
his own favor. 

Yet some democracy had stuck in Venezuela, and it is still 
there. Perhaps there is not very much of it, but there are degrees 
of democracy. In fact, there is such a thing as being too demo- 
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cratic in the sense of the decentralization of power. The result 
is a lack of strength or discipline for efficient government. Cuba, 
Chile and now Ecuador are examples of such weakness. Getulio 
Vargas, the dictator of Brazil, could send a division of troops to 
Italy to fight for democracy in World War II; Getulio Vargas, 
the democratically elected president, has been unable to send a 
platoon to Korea to fight for the free West. 


Uruguay: Model of Democracy 

Even Uruguay, the finest of all examples of Latin American 
democracy, has voluntarily sacrificed efficiency to freedom. In its 
case one’s admiration is mixed with worry. 

Uruguayans, like Argentines, are of European stock. ‘They had 
as bad a record of civil wars, revolutions and dictatorships in the 
19th century as any Latin American country. It all ended in 
1903 like a fever that suddenly yiclds to nature or medicine. 
In the 20th century Uruguay, to compare it to a country almost 
similar in size, has been as democratic as Switzerland. In fact, its 
present system of “Government by Committee” is modeled on the 
Swiss administration. 

The way it was introduced was typical of Uruguay’s remark- 
able political maturity. The Colorado, or Red, party had long 
dominated politics, while the National (also called the White 
or Herrerista) party was in an apparently permanent minority. 
Dr. Andrés Martinez Trueba, the last Colorado president, himself 
put forward the new plan, although his term would not have 
expired until 1955. On December 16, 1951 the pcople voted to 
abolish the presidency and substitute for it a nine-man council. 
By the new system the Colorados, as the majority party, received 
six seats and the Herreristas three. Dr. Trueba became the first 
presiding member of the committee with no more executive 
power than the other members. Thus, even though the opposi- 
tion can be overruled by the majority, as it should be, it takes 
part in all decisions and is fully informed at all times. 
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Critics of the plan had argued that it would lead to indeci- 
sion, weakness and red tape—and perhaps they were at least 
partly right. It has not reduced the strength of the small but 
effective Communist party. But in the process Uruguayans have 
acquired a degree of freedom and democracy which is exceeded 
by no people on earth. 

In fact, Uruguay is the only 100 percent democracy in Latin 
America, if the grading is regulated by North American and 
Western European standards. Normally, one has to use the term 
“democratic” with reservations. 


Mexico's Coming of Age 

Mexico, for instance, is a democracy—by and large. Yet it has 
had a one-party system for many years and is yet to hold a straight- 
forward, democratic election. Mexico has a free press, freedom of 
speech, of meeting, of political opposition. There is no police 
rule, and (since 1946) the military element is controlled by the 
civilian. Mexico, moreover, had a real revolution in 1910— 
seven years before Russia—and the social and political reforms 
have been extended to the masses. The Mexican Constitution 
of 1917 is truly liberal and democratic, and each successive gov- 
ernment has acted on its principles. 

All this, however, has been accompanied by a corruption of 
fantastic proportions. That is not unique in Latin America, and 
we ourselves uncovered an amount of graft in Washington and 
other cities which handicaps us in throwing stones at other na- 
tions. All the same, we can say that in the United States corrup- 
tion is looked upon with disgust and is exposed and punished 
with public acclaim. Too often in Latin America bribery, cor- 
ruption and nepotism (almost nonexistent in the United States) 
are taken for granted and hardly even considered sinful. The 
graft in countries like Argentina, Cuba, Haiti and Panama is 
almost incredible to foreign students. 

There, too, Mexico seems to deserve some new credit. President 
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Ruiz Cortines announced in his inaugural address on December 
1, 1952 that he was going to fight graft, and much to everyone’s 
amazement and admiration, he kept his word. Since he followed 
a regime—that of Miguel Aleman—whose peculations were as- 
tounding in magnitude, the change was startling. In fact, if 
President Ruiz Cortines succeeds in his clean-up campaign, he 
will have effected a revolution in Mexican life as great as that 
of 1910. 

Mexicans took the new development in their stride, even those 
politicians, officials, civil servants and businessmen who lost in 
the process. This, too, was proof that Mexico had come of age 
as a democratic power. 

Thus it is clear that in Latin America one can find all degrees 
of democracy and of the lack of it. If Uruguay is as democratic 
as any nation in the world, it can also be said that no country 
in the world has less democracy than the Dominican Republic. 
Brazil, Chile and Costa Rica are good examples of democracy. 
Haitians, for all their poverty, backwardness, illiteracy and mili- 
tary control, still manage in their curious way to be a rather 
free people. Cubans are a tough, violent, emotional people when 
they are aroused, and they fiercely defend a fair degree of indi- 
vidual freedom, even under a dictator like Fulgencio Batista. 

Brazilians are a tolerant, easy-going, live-and-let-live people, 
and they have a genuine democracy now with all the freedoms 
of a Bill of Rights. Since Brazil is by all odds the largest, wealthi- 
est and greatest of the Latin American countries, it has consider- 
able influence in spite of being a Portuguese-American island in 
a Spanish-American sea. Brazil also happens to be one of the 
best friends the United States has in the hemisphere, and all in 
all is the most important single country in Latin America from 
the point of view of the United States. 
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Inter-American 
Cooperation 


NONE OF US THINK ANY LONGER EXCLUSIVELY IN TERMS of one coun- 
try. The whole Inter-American System is now what counts, and 
in any calculation of democracy or the absence of it, this inter- 
dependence has to be taken into account. Some of us will think 
that the international role of the American countries is the final, 
clinching proof that there is a great deal of democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The development of the Inter-American System, from its be- 
ginnings in the Panama Congress of 1826 called by Simén Bolivar, 
is a story by itself. For our purpose one need only consider briefly 
the present form it takes in the Organization of American States 
and what the OAS means in inter-American and global affairs. 

The preamble to the Charter of the OAS (the Charter plays 
the same role here as in the United Nations) de¢lares that ‘the 
true significance of American solidarity and good neighborliness 
can only mean the consolidation on this Continent, within the 
framework of democratic institutions, of a system of individual 
liberty and social justice based on respect for the essential rights 
of man.” 

This Charter was drawn up and accepted at the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States in Bogota, 1948—the very 
"same meeting so dramatically interrupted by the uprising known 
as the Bogotazo. All the experience, knowledge and good will, 
all the agreements and treaties of the previous century and a 
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quarter, were distilled into this impressive document and its 
related treaties and resolutions. 

The whole structure and the essence of the Charter are demo- 
cratic—equality of members, majority rule, the pacific settlement 
of disputes, noninterference, consultation, a Bill of Rights, a 
labor charter. The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, signed at the Rio de Janeiro Conference in 1947, is incor- 
porated in the Charter. Under the Rio pact, “an armed attack 
by any State against an American State shall be considered as an 
attack against all American States.” The Charter changed the 
wording slightly but kept the principle. This provision, inci- 
dentally, was a model later used for the North Atlantic pact. 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 

There are few, if any, regions of the world with such a splendid 
record of applying pacific methods to the settlement of disputes. 
The Charter provides that “all international disputes that may 
arise . .. Shall be submitted to peaceful procedures.” It has been 
possible to settle every dispute since the Gran Chaco war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay (1928-1938) by peaceful means through 
the OAS machinery. The Charter also authorizes “Meetings of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs” to serve as “Organs of Con- 
sultation” in case of disputes. In an emergency the Council of 
the OAS, which like the Security Council of the United Nations 
is in continuous session, acts as the Organ of Consultation. It was 
agreed in the Charter that “no territorial acquisition or special 
advantages obtained either by force or by other means of coercion 
shall be recognized.” 

The figure of the Colossus of the North and the few examples 
of North American interference have obscured the remarkable 
fact that the Pan-American system is based on the juridical 
equality of each sovereign state. There has been nothing in the 
Western Hemisphere comparable to the “balance of power” 
system which played such an important role in European history. 
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What is relatively new is the doctrine of nonintervention. The 
United States did all too much intervening in the early years of 
this century, especially when Theodore Roosevelt was President. 
Even after Roosevelt, American fiscal and customs agents con- 
trolled the revenues and expenditures of Cuba, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic; Marines occupied Nicaragua; United States 
troops went into Mexico in pursuit of Francisco Villa. 

That sort of intervening is a thing of the past. Ever since the 
Buenos Aires Conference of 1936 it has been unanimously ac- 
cepted in the Americas that ‘‘no state has the right to intervene 
in the internal or external affairs of another.” This was reaffirmed 
in the Charter and extended to “any other form of interference 
or attempted threat against the personality or the state or against 
its political, economic and cultural elements.” 

A resolution was signed at the Bogota Conference which con- 
demned “the methods of every system tending to suppress political 
and civil rights and liberties, and in particular the action of 
international communism or any totalitarian doctrine.” 


Equality of States 

It can be argued that this is a pious piece of sentimentality 
more honored in the breach than the observance by such coun- 
tries as Venezuela, Colombia, Argentina and the Dominican 
Republic. This is true, but it means something that the concept 
is accepted as a natural goal, and many Latin American coun- 
tries do honor the ideal in greater or lesser degree. The weakness 
of some particular link of the Inter-American System does not 
destroy its general validity taken as an international system. 
Because there are totalitarian states in the United Nations does 
not mean that the UN is not a basically democratic system. In 
the UN General Assembly the United States has one vote and so 
has El Salvador. The same is true in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. This does not mean that the United States does not 
have greater weight and power than El Salvador in both organiza- 
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tions. Naturally it has and should have, but when it comes to 
the vote, each casts one. 

Within the United Nations the Latin American states have in 
many instances tended to work as a bloc. Sometimes they line 
up with the Arab-Asian bloc. Usually they are on the same side 
as the United States, and while it would be naive to claim that 
American pressure is not often applied, the fact remains that 
Latin American support cannot be demanded or forced. If we 
want support in the United Nations we must often pay for it by 
policies or even loans. Nevertheless, there is enough community 
of interests, common policies, common ideas and ideals—not the 
least of them being anticommunism—to bring the United States 
and the Latin American countries together in the United Nations. 

The complaints that one often hears in the United States from 
such critics as Senator Robert A. Taft are not echoed in Latin 
America, where the UN is generally favored and appreciated. 
Yet it is surprising how few Latin Americans realize that this 
whole international set-up—the United Nations and the Inter- 
American System—is composed of essentially democratic insti- 
tutions. 

Of course, there are countries like Perén’s Argentina which do 
not ratify, let alone honor, treaties they sign and have little use 
for the Latin-American System. In addition, there are individuals 
who reject for Latin America the premise that the Western liberal 
democratic philosophy is good and desirable. One often hears the 
argument that democracy on the United States model is not 
suitable and that the revolution which has been taking place in 
politics, economics, culture and the structure of society in Latin 
America is not creating an Anglo-Saxon democracy. That may 
be so. There is no single model for democracy. But if we conclude 
from this that Peronism, communism or some other form of 
authoritarianism equals democracy, then we are back at trying 
to define the great dividing line of our era—the line between 
liberal democracy and totalitarianism. At the same time, it would 
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be presumptuous to set the United States up as the ideal model 
or the only desirable type of democracy. The existence of Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries and many 


4 other fine examples of democracy proves that we have no monop- 
oly on democratic ideas and practices. 
’ It may be that a Latin American type of democracy will evolve 
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in time. José Marti, the Cuban patriot-martyr whose centenary 
we are celebrating in 1953, was perhaps the greatest exponent of 
the thesis that Latin America is special, unique, different, not 
only from the predominantly Anglo-Saxon North America but 
also from Europe, Spain included. He saw Spanish-America as 
having a culture, a rationale and a destiny all its own. If that 
is the case or proves to be, well and good! No North American 
could possibly complain, but it is a fact that Latin America 
has not yet evolved a democratic form of government peculiar 
to itself. Instead it has evolved Peronism. 

As matters stand today, geography, history, economics and 
strategy all combine to make the United States the democracy 
that counts most in the Inter-American System. The very fact 
of the presence of the United States—huge and powerful, the 
greatest market, the greatest supplier, the banker, the policeman, 
the watchman, the champion of the free world against the Com- 
munist world—makes this country an inescapable factor in the 
life of any Latin American nation. What we do and the example 
we set are the basic factors in the life of the Western Hemisphete. 

That goes for Canada, too, a country which must arbitrarily 
be left out of our picture because it is not a member of the 
Organization of American States. However, Canada is achieving 
greatness by gigantic strides, and its trade and influence in Latin 
America are increasing rapidly. In a few more years it will be 
impossible to write of the Western Hemisphere without includ- 
ing Canada. 
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Latin America and the 
United States 


ONE CAN UNDERSTAND AND SYMPATHIZE WITH THE Continuous cry 
of anguish that José Marti uttered: Spanish-America had shaken 
off its dependence on Spain only to become dependent on the 
United States! Such is life; such is history and economics and 
power politics. So we come to the problem which a North Ameri- 
can must consider to be the basic issue of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—the relations of Latin America to the United States. 

The sometimes unfortunate past has to be acknowledged, first 
because the facts are there and secondly because some of our 
deeds left a legacy for which we are still paying. The anti-Yankee 
nationalism feeds ghoulishly on “dollar diplomacy,” the Panama 
Canal steal, the Marines in the Caribbean, the Platt Amendment 
permitting United States intervention in Cuban affairs. Yet 
these are all ghosts of the past; not a one of them has substance 
today. It is typical of nationalism all over the world to go on 
fighting a battle already won. 


The Good Neighbor Policy 

The Good Neighbor policy goes back to 1928 when Dwight F. 
Morrow was Ambassador to Mexico. The juridical equality of 
states had long been acknowledged. Nonintervention was accepted 
once and for all at the Buenos Aires Conference in 1936. The 
Platt Amendment was abandoned in 1934. Colombia got redress 
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for Panama in 1921. By 1936 we had liquidated our military and 
financial interventions in Nicaragua, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. After World War II we promptly surrendered bases 
acquired in Brazil, Panama, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Cuba and 
Guatemala. Then came all the guarantees in the Charters of the 
United Nations and the Organization of American States. 

And to talk of “dollar diplomacy” in these days is to talk 
nonsense. There are American companies which take too much 
out of a country, exercise too much political power, use question- 
able means to keep going. But these are the exceptions to an 
honorable rule whereby profits are normal, much higher wages 
are paid by United States than by national employers, many 
facilities are provided in the line of housing, health, education 
and recreation, and the economy of the country concerned is 
permanently enriched. 

The power that these investments may bring are capable of 
restraint without killing the geese that lay golden eggs. American 
investors, anyway, do not want power, which does not interest 
the millions who hold shares in their companies; they want 
reasonable returns on their capital investment. 

Besides, it is not logical to blame the foreign interests and at 
the same time employ such panaceas as currency and credit in- 
flation, heavy export taxes, multiple exchange rates, subsidies, 
controls and the nationalization of industries. The right answers 
are to be found in increasing production and creating a favorable 
climate for investment. 

The classic and lapidary expression of our intentions will 
always be the famous passage in President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s first Inaugural Address on March 4, 1933: “In the field of 
world policy I would dedicate this nation to the policy of the 
Good Neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely respects himself, 
and, because he does so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor 
who respects his obligations and respects the sanctity of agree- 
ments in and with a world of neighbors. We now realize as we 
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have never realized before our interdependence on each other; 
that we cannot merely take, but must give as well.” 

This is not, of course, to say that United States policy toward 
Latin America is pure, infallible and idealistic. One can only 
claim that a good, strong framework has been erected over the 
past 25 years. The problem now is to give it solidity and substance, 
and that is a process to which all concerned must put their 
energies. There is a decided tendency on the part of Latin America 
to feel that it is up to the United States to do everything. It is 
partly out of this feeling that the recently much-publicized charge 
of “neglect” has arisen. 

These charges started soon after World War II and came to a 
climax during the Presidential campaign of 1952 as a Republican 
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criticism of the Truman Administration. The new Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, made it his first theme in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. For a while there was a positive orgy of breast-beating, . 
as if everything that was going wrong in Latin America was due 
to our neglect and not to any natural causes or shortcomings on 
the part of our Good Neighbors. We wore hairshirts in penitence, 
and the Latin Americans felt sorry for themselves. 


Did U. S. ‘Neglect’ Latin America? 

This was, and is, a dangerous state of affairs. If it be true that 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson “neglected” Latin America in 
the sense of not going there often enough or giving it much 
personal attention, it was also true that the Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
Edward G. Miller, Jr., was one of the most energetic and efficient 
heads the Bureau ever had, and the figures of our loans, grants- 
in-aid and technical assistance to Latin America were formidable. 
Let us just take three countries—Mexico, Chile and Brazil. In the 
last years of the Truman Administration the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
lent Mexico $450 million, Chile $185 million and Brazil $425 
million. Technical, or Point Four, aid has been running at more 
than $20 million a year, which is as much as could be used effec- 
tively for the purposes of the program. 

We are continually hearing the criticism from our Latin Ameri- 
can friends that our loans and grants are so much smaller than 
they are to Europe and that we give priority to Europe and 
Asia over Latin America. This is a distorted way of looking at 
the picture. Latin America could not fruitfully absorb anything 
like the capital investments which can be placed, for instance, 
in France, Italy and Britain. When a Latin American country 
offers a legitimate project for specific investments it can get funds 
from the Export-Import Bank or the World Bank. The small 
amounts which Latin America got out of the Marshall plan were 
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a continual source of irritation, but Marshall aid was designed 
for a specific European emergency, whereas the Latin American 
program is a long-range policy intended to meet the permanent 
needs of industrialization and agricultural improvement. 


Military Aid 

Military assistance has, if anything, gone beyond the point 
that many Latin American critics consider prudent. This is a 
vexing problem which is not easily solved. The demands of de- 
fense and of politics inevitably clash. Arms in time of peace are 
used in Latin America primarily to maintain order and to hold 
or seize political power. As stated before, the deciding factor in 
virtually every Latin American country is the military. American 
arms, therefore, often go to bolster dictatorial regimes. 

On the other hand, 100,000 United States troops were tied up 
in hemispheric defense in World War II. The Pentagon naturally 
feels that if the countries concerned can defend themselves it 
will be that much better for us. Moreover, our military men are 
anxious to have a unification of types of armaments throughout 
the hemisphere, and they likewise want to keep out military 
missions from European countries which would—or could—also 
supply arms. 

These are the general ideas behind the Mutual Assistance pacts 
which we signed with Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
and Uruguay during 1952. Venezuela is cooperative but does not 
need the aid. Argentina under Perédn is not interested, for obvi- 
ous reasons. Under the agreements the United States and the 
signatories contract to exchange materials and equipment needed 
for defense and to cooperate in their use when necessary. The 
United States agrees to provide arms, equipment and technical 
training, to the extent desired by the other governments con- 
cerned. The Latin American countries declare that they will 
make their natural resources available to the United States at 
prices to be agreed upon, and to withhold them from an enemy. 
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Despite the fact that the concept of equal sovereignty is fully 
guaranteed and there is no compulsion in any sense, these treaties 
have had rough going in some of the Latin American countries 
for purely political and nationalistic reasons. In Brazil a com- 
bination of Communists and nationalists delayed ratification 
until April 30, 1953. Mexico had to drop negotiations during 
1952 while the presidential campaign was on. Even in Uruguay 
the combination of nationalism and communism delayed rati- 
fication. 

The United States is, in short, faced with a variety of limita- 
tions on its policy toward Latin America which must be taken 
into account. Nationalism is one of the greatest, if not the greatest. 
Communism is always on the spot. Peronism is a hemispheric, 
as well as an Argentine, poison. At the Bogotd Conference in 
1948 Rémulo Betancourt, former president of Venezuela, argued 
logically against a United States resolution condemning “inter- 
national communism,” saying that there was as great a threat to 
democratic institutions from the right as from the left. There 
is even a certain amount of “neutralism” in Latin America. 

Meanwhile, a ponderous weight of history, traditions, and 
natural and human deficiencies is against us and against the 
forces of democracy and reform—inadequate food supplies, pov- 
erty, disease, illiteracy, overpopulation, inequalities of income, 
a chronic inflation. 

There are also honorable self-limitations on our policy which 
are summarized in the Bogota Charter. The United States is often 
blamed for recognizing a government that has arbitrarily seized 
power. And yet, the principle followed is that agreed upon by 
the inter-American countries at Bogota. This declaration affirmed 
the desirability of continuity in diplomatic relations among the 
American republics and proclaimed that the maintenance of 
diplomatic relations with any government does not imply a 
judgment on that government’s domestic policy. 

“We always deplore the action of any group in substituting 
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its judgment for that of the electorate,” Secretary Acheson said 
in his basic speech on Latin American affairs, September 19, 
1949. “But if and when we do recognize a government under 
these circumstances, our act of recognition need not be taken to 
imply approval of it or its policies. It is recognition of a set of 
facts, nothing more.” 

The doctrine of nonintervention in the internal and external 
affairs of another state is a fundamental policy of the Inter- 
American System, and a good one. It forces the United States to 
watch Guatemala come perilously close to communism without 
lifting a finger. This dismays a variety of people from former 
Ambassador and Assistant Secretary of State Spruille Braden to 
the anti-Communists in Guatemala, yet nothing would arouse 
more anti-American feeling in Latin America than for the United 
States to interfere. What would happen if a country like Argen- 
tina (as is possible) went Communist is another matter, but even 
then the presumption is that any action taken would be through 
the Organization of American States as a whole. 

Finally, there are the limitations we North Americans put upon 
ourselves at home, or must accept. After all, there are not enough 
funds to aid all parts of the world as much as is desirable. Our 
governmental system, as former British Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee pointed out, often works slowly and clumsily. The State 
Department is always the scapegoat in Latin America, yet its good 
intentions are sometimes frustrated by Congress, the Pentagon, 
the Department of Commerce or even the White House. 

As a matter of general policy our whole orientation has changed 
with the alteration in our world position and our new power. 
Until World War II it could be said that Latin America was our 
Number One priority in foreign affairs, Europe the second and 
Asia the third. Now Europe ranks first, as Latin America dis- 
covered to its chagrin when the Marshall plan was launched. This 
change is inevitable, and it was brought about by historic de- 
velopments beyond North American control. 
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What U. S. Can Do 

It seems clear that the major field of American possibilities is 
economic. There is no region in the world where economic policy 
plays so great a role. No United States policy toward Bolivia, for 
instance, makes the slightest sense without a consideration of 
what should be done about tin. The same is true of other com- 
modities and other countries. 

We know that a rise in the standard of living, increased in- 
dustrialization, improved agricultural methods, technical know- 
how of all kinds, are vital to Latin America. It therefore follows 
that the United States must—or should—do a number of things 
in these fields. We must help to expand raw materials produc- 
tion; we should keep loans, grants and technical aid at maximum 
levels; we should encourage private American investments by tax 
concessions, guarantees against abnormal risks, and price sup- 
ports. Our tariffs, quotas and other impediments to trade should 
be kept to a minimum. More treaties of ‘Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation” should be negotiated to improve conditions for 
investment and increase trade. Perhaps there can be more stock- 
piling of strategic materials. A deeper and more sympathetic study 
might be made of the suggestion to seek a parity of levels between 
the raw materials we buy and the manufactured goods we sell. 

The desire of Latin Americans for capital investments, loans 
and greater purchases of raw materials by North Americans is the 
basic problem. The maximum fulfillment of that desire is the 
only United States “policy” that makes sense or that can be truly 
effective today. 


A Two-way Relationship 

However, it must quickly be pointed out that inter-American 
relations are a two-way street. No economic policy of the United 
States can work for a moment if Latin American countries do not 
meet us half way. They, too, must reduce impediments on trade 
to a minimum. They must create a good climate for investment. 
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Our increasing share of 
Latin American trade 


LATIN AMERICAN IMPORTS 
FROM US. FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS 
TO US. TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


There is, after all, an unforgotten background of failure to meet 
foreign financial commitments during the great depression of 
the 1930’s, and in the foreground is the disastrous economic na- 
tionalism that a number of countries are following. 

It is true that we should extend our propaganda services, such 
as the United States Information and Education program and 
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the Voice of America, rather than reduce or abolish them. It is 
also true that Latin American countries should do much more 
than they are doing to make themselves and their people better 
known to us. There should be a greater exchange of officials, 
students and businessmen, and more news about each other in all 
our newspapers and magazines. 

Perhaps we should be more judicious about the timing of our 
recognition of revolutionary governments, but if so, the rest of 
Latin America should help us. We would not have recognized 
the Batista coup in Cuba as quickly, or the Paz Estenssoro, 
MNR revolution in Bolivia as slowly, as we did if it had not been 
for the unhelpful policies of some other members of the Inter- 
American System. 


Democracy and Dictatorship 

The encouragement of democracy and the discouragement of 
dictatorships, too, is a problem which requires teamwork, al- 
though it must be conceded that this is a field for United States 
leadership. However, this involves a nebulous principle which 
is rarely presented to us as a simple choice of alternatives. There 
are always complicating factors, not the least being the equally 
important principle of nonintervention. 

“We realize that the attainment of the democratic ideal in 
any country,” Secretary Acheson said in the speech already cited, 
“depends fundamentally upon the desires and efforts of the peo- 
ple of that country. The nature of democracy is such that it can 
be achieved only from within.” President Woodrow Wilson also 
stated once that democracy “‘is not created by aspirations or by 
new faith; it is built up by slow habit.” 

The heart of the democratic policy we are seeking probably 
lies right here with us in the United States. No doubt we can 
show greater concern, understanding and sympathy for what hap- 
pens in Latin America. Certainly we can, and must, encourage 
the forces of social and economic reform which represent the most 
significant development in Latin American affairs today. As 
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Assistant Secretary of State John Cabot said: ‘““To my mind there 
is nothing more dangerous from the viewpoint of long-range 
American policy than to let Communists, with their phoney 
slogans, seize the leadership of social reform.” 

Both President Truman and Secretary Acheson declared in 
their day that the United States does not blindly adhere to the 
status quo. ‘“‘We oppose aggression; we do not oppose change,” 
as Mr. Acheson put it. It is an irony of history that the United 
States, which has done so much to help nationalist aspirations— 
in the Philippines, Indonesia, India, the Middle East, Africa, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico—should now be the target of Latin American 
nationalism. Communists, speaking for the Soviet Union, the 
one truly great imperialistic power of our day, are the loudest 
accusers. 

In the long run the answer to this problem lies in what we are 
and in the example we set at home. American foreign policy is 
only an extension beyond our territorial boundaries of internal 
pol’-v and of American ideals. If we continue to build up a 
powerful democracy, honoring individual liberty, abiding by the 
rule of law, faithful to allies, helpful to the underprivileged, 
there could not long be much that is wrong with our foreign 
policies. When evil and weakness assail us—the hysteria of anti- 
communism, the brutishness of McCarthyism, the selfishness of 
certain business interests, the ignorance of a few Congressmen 
and officials, fear, distrust, isolationism, anti-intellectualism— 
then our foreign policies are distorted. 

For the rest, our major objectives were put as well and suc- 
cinctly as possible by Dean Acheson: “The security of our nation 
and of the hemisphere; the encouragement of democratic repre- 
sentative institutions; and positive cooperation in the economic 
field to help the attainment of our first two objectives.” 

To put these policies into effect we need wisdom at home and 
cooperation in Latin America. The Inter-American System is in- 
terlocking and indivisible. We will stand or fall together. 
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Suggested Reading 


For a comprehensive account of all phases of all the 20 Latin 
American countries, the revised edition of Latin America, by 
Preston E. James (New York, Odyssey Press, 1950) is recommended. 


A provocative and controversial study from the Latin American 
point of view is The State of Latin America, by German Arciniegas 
(New York, Knopf, 1952). 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs, which has a New 
York office, is issuing a series of short one-volume books on indi- 
vidual countries which are exceptionally good. To date the fol- 
lowing have been published: Brazil, by J. A. Camacho; Uruguay, 
by George Pendle; Chile, by Gilbert J. Butland; Colombia, by 
W. O. Galbraith. All have been published in the past year. 


The latest—and a very good—book on Argentina is The Perdén 


Era, by Robert J. Alexander (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1951). 
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An Atlas 
of Latin America 


by Lula Thomas Holmes 


LaTIN AMERICA IS COMPRISED OF 20 different nations—about 162 
million inhabitants in a region of 7,732,655 square miles. Here 
are thumbnail sketches, country by country, of the peoples, their 
governments and social and economic conditions. 


Argentina 


ARGENTINA'S area, 1,079,965 square miles, is about equal to 
one-third the United States. Population is estimated (1952) to be 
18,056,000. The literacy rate is 80 percent, and living standards 
are comparatively high ($350 per capita annual income in 1949). 

GOVERNMENT. A federal republic composed of 14 provinces and 
7 territories. The president, chosen in accord with the 1949 ‘ 
constitution by direct popular vote, serves six years and can be v2. @ 
re-elected. General Juan Perén, who became president in 1946, nie, S 
was re-elected in 1952, when women first exercised the franchise. 
Perén controls an overwhelming majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate. 
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Economy. Although Argentina is the leading industrial coun- 
try in Latin America, its basic economy is agriculture and pas- 
toral. Agricultural investment is six times industrial investment. 
Argentina exports three-fourths of the chilled beef entering 
world trade, ranks second in exports of mutton, third in wool. 
Railways, airlines and shipping are nationalized. A five-year state 
economic plan affects every phase of economic life. 


Bolivia 

Bouivia’s 415,000 square miles of landlocked territory are 
greatly diversified. Best living area is the high plateau, 13,000 
feet above sea level. One-half the country is underpopulated, 
tropical lowlands, potentially rich in timber, pasture and farm 
land. Its population (1951) is 3,054,000—13 percent whites; 32 
percent mixed blood; 55 percent Indians, whose living standard 
has changed little since the Spanish conquest. Eighty percent of 
the population is illiterate. 

GOVERNMENT. A constitutional republic, Bolivia has been po- 
litically unstable since 1920. Victor Paz Estenssoro, leader of the 
Nationalist Revolutionary Movement (MNR), was elected presi- 
dent in May 1951, but his inauguration was delayed until April 
1952, with a military junta ruling in the interim. 

Economy. Bolivia is the world’s second largest source of tin, 
and tin represents 70 percent of the country’s exports. The United 
States and Britain have shared the market for tin almost equally. 
Other important mining production—gold, silver, copper, tung- 
sten, bismuth, lead, antimony, zinc. 


Brazil 

Braziv’s area, 3,288,240 square miles, is larger than the conti- 
nental United States. It contains the world’s largest river system, 
the Amazon. There are three great geographical divisions—the 
Amazon basin in the north and northwest; the northeastern states 
with much desert land; and the central and southern uplands. 
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Population (1952) is 54,660,000, including mixed European, In- 
dian, Negro and Asian strains. The literacy rate is about 50 per- 
cent. Eighty-nine percent of the population live on the coastal 
belt, slightly more than 300 miles wide. The Brazilian hinterland 
is relatively undeveloped. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the 1946 constitution, Brazil is a federal 
republic with 20 states and 5 territories. All literate men and 
women over 18 have the franchise. The legislature is bicameral; 
the president is elected for five years without the privilege of re- 
election. Getulio Vargas, the present incumbent, took office in 
1951, has the backing of the Labor party and considerable sup- 
port from the Social Democratic party, which formed the previous 
Administration. Principal opposition comes from the National 
Democratic Union. The Communist party was declared illegal 
in 1947. 

Economy. Agriculture now accounts for only 35 percent of 
total production, as compared with manufacturing, which com- 
prises about 62 percent. Principal crops are coffee (75 percent of 
total exports in 1952), cotton, corn, rice, sugar cane. Industrial 
progress is measured in growing output of textiles, iron and steel 
(500,000 tons annually), aluminum, cement, leather, glass, paper 
and consumer goods. There are considerable untapped deposits 
of minerals, a great potential of hydroelectric power. The coun- 
try, however, is deficient in petroleum, sulphur, copper, lead 
and zinc. 


Chile 

CuiLe has an area of 286,322 square miles and a population 
(1952) of 5,885,000 of mixed white and Indian stock with recent 
admixture of European immigrants. Despite government efforts, 
the life expectancy rate is one of the lowest in the world. Literacy 
is estimated at 74 percent. The average annual per capita in- 
come is about $188. 

GOvERNMENT. Chile has a centralized form of government with 
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a powerlul president elected for a six-year term by all literate 
citizens over 21 (since 1949). In 1952 a left-center coalition was 
defeated by presidential candidate General Carlos Ibanez. The 
Communist party was outlawed in 1948. 

Economy. Agriculture is the leading activity. Chile is self- 
sufficient in some food products and able to export some others. 
Copper (of which Chile is the second largest world producer) 
and nitrates make up 75 percent of the exports. Others are pig 
iron, wool, meat, grains and wines. Chile’s rising industrial plant, 
with government encouragement, now supplies a number of basic 
consumption articles: textiles, drugs, cement, glassware, etc. The 
new steel plant near Concepcién was expected to reach a capacity 
of 330,000 tons in 1953. 


Colombia 

Co.Lomsia, fronting on both the Caribbean and the Pacific, has 
an area of 439,829 square miles and a population (1951) of 
11,266,000—90 percent of whom live in the high mountain valleys. 
Of the people, 10 percent are white; 5 percent, Indians; 15 per- 
cent, Negroes; and 70 percent, of mixed white and Indian blood. 
The annual average per capita income is about $132. Illiteracy 
is estimated at 56 percent. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution (1886, as amended) vests ex- 
ecutive power in a president elected by direct male suffrage for 
a four-year term; and legislative power in a Senate and House 
of Representatives. Since 1949 a state of siege has existed in 
consequence of armed strife between the Conservative and the 
Liberal parties. In June 1953 the Army abandoned its apolitical 
position and General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla seized power in a 
coup d’état from the Conservative government of President 
Laureano Gomez. 

Economy. Agriculture is the main economic pursuit, with one- 
quarter of the population directly dependent on coffee produc- 
tion, which constitutes 72 percent of the exports. Other products 
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are petroleum (of which 80,000 barrels are produced daily), 
platinum, gold, silver, copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar and man- 
ganese. A steel plant is being developed at Paz de Rio. 


Costa Rica 

Costa Rica has an area of 15,700 square miles. Its estimated 
population (1951) is 825,000, of whom 80 percent are of Spanish 
descent. Small landholdings are more numerous than in many 
other countries, and the living standard is comparatively high. 
The average per capita income is about $125. About 20 percent 
of the Costa Ricans are illiterate. 

GOVERNMENT. Costa Rica is a republic of divided powers. ‘The 
president is elected for a four-year term by direct, universal suf- 
frage; the legislative branch is a unicameral assembly. On July 
26, 1953 José Figueres was elected president by an overwhelming 
majority, women voting for the first time. 

Economy. The economy is largely agricultural with relatively 
little industry. Exports include bananas and coffee. 


Cuba 

Cusa has an area of 44,206 square miles and a population 
(1953) of 5,814,000 of European stock, with considerable Negro 
admixture. The estimated annual per capita income (1946) was 
in the neighborhood of $337. The literacy rate is between 60 and 
70 percent. 

GOVERNMENT. The government vests executive power in a presi- 
dent elected for a four-year term by universal, direct suffrage. 
The legislative power is exercised by a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The president is General Fulgencio Batista, who 
seized power in March 1952 from the Prio Socarras government. 
Congress was suspended and political parties were dissolved as 
a result of the coup. 

Economy. The chief barometer of the island’s economy is the 
sugar industry, which accounts for one-third of the national in- 
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come and 75 to 80 percent of its exports. American capital has 
furnished half of the estimated billion-dollar investment in the 
sugar industry. Other important products include tobacco, food- 
stuffs, manganese, nickel, copper, chromite, asphalt, and cabinet 
woods. 


Dominican Republic 

Tue Dominican Repustic has an area of 19,300 square miles. 
The population (1952) is 2,167,000; 15 percent are white; 15 per- 
cent, Negro; and the remainder are of mixed blood. The annual 
per capita income is $75, and the illiteracy rate is 66 percent. 

GOVERNMENT. The Dominican Republic is a centralized state 
with 15 provinces. Generalisimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo was 
elected president in May 1947 for his fourth term. When he be- 
came the Dominican Ambassador to the UN in May 1952, he 
was succeeded by his brother, Hector. The Partido Dominicano 
is the only political party. 

Economy. The republic is basically agricultural, with slightly 
more than one-fourth of the total area under cultivation. Sugar 
constitutes about one-half of the Dominican exports; coffee, 25 
percent; and cacao, 15 percent. Dominican sugar has been almost 
entirely dependent on European markets. 


Ecuador 

THIS EQUATORIAL REPUBLIC has an area of 106,178 square miles. 
The population (1950) is 3,203,000. Ten percent are white; 40 
percent, Indian; 40 percent, of mixed blood; and the remainder, 
Negroes and others. The illiteracy rate is 60 to 70 percent. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution (1946) gives the suffrage to all 
literate citizens over 18; voting is compulsory for men. The presi- 
dent is elected directly for a four-year term. The present execu- 
tive is Dr. José Maria Velasco Ibarra, elected in June 1952. The 
Congress consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

Economy. Ecuador is agricultural, the principal exports being 
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foodstuffs. The country is the chief source of balsa, a light wood 
used in aircraft and marine construction. Exports include cacao, 
rice, coffee, bananas, cotton and animal products. 


Guatemala 

GUATEMALA has an area of 45,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion (1951) of 2,887,000. Of these, 60 to 70 percent are Indians; 
25 percent, of mixed blood (the ladinos, important in the po- 
litically influential labor movement); and 5 percent, the Euro- 
pean element, which owns most of the land and commercial 
establishments. The per capita annual income is about $77, and 
the illiteracy rate about 66 percent. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in a president, elected 
popularly for a four-year term by universal suffrage. The uni- 
cameral legislature is elected for a four-year term. In 1945 a 
civilian reform movement made José Arévalo president. He was 
succeeded in 1951 by Colonel Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, leading a 
coalition of left-wing and center parties. 

Economy. Coffee and bananas are, respectively, 82 percent 
and 14 percent of the total exports. Expropriation of private 
lands started in January 1953. By March 1953, 283,000 acres, in- 
cluding 215,000 acres of United Fruit Company land, were taken 
over by the government. 


Haiti 

Haiti, with an area of 10,700 square miles bordering the Do 
minican Republic, occupies the western third of the island of 
Hispaniola. The population (1950) is 3,112,000, about 95 percent 
of which is Negro peasantry, the remainder consisting largely of 
mulattoes descending from former French settlers. 

GOVERNMENT. The 1952 constitution provides for a bicameral 
legislature and a president who is elected by male suffrage for a 
six-year term. General Paul E. Magloire, inaugurated in December 
1950, is now president. 
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Economy. Agriculture forms the basis of the economy. The 
pattern of land distribution consists of very small subsistence 
holdings, with a few large plantations (mostly under foreign 
management) producing bananas, sugar cane and sisal, and a 
few extensive government holdings. Copper deposits have been 
located, and a pilot smelter to process the ore is being planned. 


Honduras 

Honpuras has an area of 59,200 square miles; its population 
(1950) is 1,505,000, of European, Indian and Negro origin. Illit- 
eracy is estimated at 73 percent. 

GOVERNMENT. Honduras has a republican government with a 
president elected for a six-year term by direct suffrage, and a 
unicameral legislature. The president is Dr. Juan Manuel Galvez, 
inaugurated January 1, 1949. His support derives from the Na- 
tionalist party, which completely dominates the legislature. 

Economy. Honduras is largely dependent on the production of 
bananas (64 percent of the total exports); other exports are 
mahogany, gold and some tobacco. 


Mexico 

THE AREA OF MEXico is 760,375: square miles. The population 
(1952) is 26,992,000. It is composed roughly of 10 percent whites, 
60.6 percent of mixed blood, and 29.2 percent Indians. Latest 
available illiteracy figures give a rate of 45 percent. 

GOVERNMENT. Mexico is a federal republic composed of 29 
states, 2 territories and a federal district. The president is elected 
for six years and is not eligible for re-election. The present 
executive is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, who took office in December 
1952. The Congress is popularly elected. There is a good prospect 
that women will vote in future national elections. There are a 
number of political parties, the chief one being the Revolutionary 
Institutional party. 

Economy. Two-thirds of the population is engaged in agri- 
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culture. Principal products are corn, wheat, cotton, cattle, coffee, 
fruits, oil, silver (30 percent of the world’s production), zinc, 
gold, lead (third among the nations), copper, iron, tin, mercury, 
antimony, bismuth, cadmium, tungsten, molybdenum and man- 
ganese. Principal manufactures are foodstuffs, beverages, textiles, 
iron and steel articles, tobacco products and native handicrafts. 
Mineral products and their derivatives make up three-fourths of 
all exports. 


LARGEST OF THE Central American republics, Nicaragua has an 
area of 51,600 square miles. Its population (1951) is 1,088,000 
with Indian and Negro stock largely represented. Illiteracy is 
about 70 percent. 

GOVERNMENT. A republic, Nicaragua vests the executive power 
in a president elected for a six-year term by direct suffrage. The 
legislature consists of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, re- 
newed at six-year intervals. General Anastasio Somoza, elected 
May 1950, is president and chief of the army; his term ends in 1957. 

Economy. Coffee, cotton, sesame and rice, produced for export, 
are the main props of Nicaragua’s economy. Other important 
exports are gold, mahogany and other hard woods. 


Panama 


PANAMA occupies the isthmus forming the land connection be- 
tween the North and South American continents, having an area 
of about 34,287 square miles. The country is bisected by a ten- 
mile-wide strip of territory known as the Canal Zone, which is 
under perpetual lease to the United States. Its population (1951) 
is 817,000. The majority is of mixed Negro and white stock; 
about 15 percent is white; 15 percent, Negro; and the remainder, 
Indian and Asian. About 55 percent of the population is illiterate. 

GOVERNMENT. Panama is a centralized republic, with executive 
power vested in a president elected by direct universal suffrage 
for a four-year term. The legislative power resides in a single- 
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chamber National Assembly. The National Police, consisting of 
some 2,000 men, is the only armed force in Panama. A former 
police chief, Colonel José Antonio (‘‘Strong-man’’) Remon was 
elected president in May 1952. 

Economy. The economy of Panama is predominantly commer- 
cial, with one-third of the national income being derived from 
the sale of goods and services to the Zone. Production of bananas, 
abaca and cacao for export is the principal industry. 


Paraguay 

LOCATED NEARLY 1,000 miles from salt water, Paraguay has an 
area of 157,000 square miles. The eastern part of the country 
(with 61,709 square miles) contains 95 percent of the population 
(1950) of 1,406,000. Paraguayans are a homogenous mixture of 
European and Guarani Indian stock; 75 percent are illiterate. 

GOVERNMENT. Paraguay has had 40 presidents in the last 80 
years. The executive consists of a president, assisted by an ad- 
visory appointed Council of State. Organized on a corporative 
basis, it enjoys wide powers. Dr. Frederico Chaves took office in 
1950 for a five-year term. His Democratico Colorado party com- 
pletely controls the one-house Congress. 

Economy. Seventy-five percent of the people are engaged in 
agriculture or pastoral activities; manufacturing is not highly 
developed. Chief products are mandioca, citrus fruits, corn, 
cotton, tobacco and yerba mate. Strategic commodities are 
quebracho wood (20 percent of the world output), tungsten, and 
castor and palm oils. 


Peru 

Peru’s area is 482,258 square miles. On the coast live one-fourth 
of the country’s 8,714,000 population (1952) and one-third of 
those engaged in farming. In the mountain valleys (27 percent 
of the area) live 60 percent of the population, engaged in agri- 
culture and mining. In the eastern forested area, mostly un- 
developeci, are 13 percent of the population, half of whom are 
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unassimilated Indian tribes. Fifty-three percent of Peruvians are 
of white or mixed blood; 46 percent are Indians. The illiteracy 
rate is 58 percent. ‘ 

GOVERNMENT. The government consists of a president elected 
by direct suffrage for a six-year term, and a Congress composed 
of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The president is ad- 
vised by an Economic Advisory Council established on a cor- 
porative basis. Present executive is General Manuel A. Odria, 
elected as sole candidate in July 1950 after two years as pro- 
visional president following a coup d’état. There is virtually no 
opposition to the Administration in the present Congress. 

Economy. Agriculture is the principal domestic industry, al- 
though mining is more important in terms of foreign trade. 
Among the exports are cotton, sugar, wool and the strategic 
minerals: vanadium, bismuth, lead, copper and zinc. 


El Salvador 


WITH AN AREA of 13,180 square miles and a population (1952) 
of 1,986,000, El Salvador is probably the most densely populated 
country in Latin America. Over 90 percent of the people are 
mixed white and Indian; 2 percent are white; and the remainder, 
Indian. Approximately 72 percent are illiterate. 

GOVERNMENT. A new constitution (1950) provides for an execu- 
tive branch headed by a president elected for a six-year term 
by direct vote and assisted by an appointed council of ministers. 
Members of the unicameral legislature are elected for two years. 
The present head of the executive branch is Lieutenant Colonel 
Oscar Osorio, former head of a reform junta which had governed 
EF] Salvador since 1948. 

Economy. Coffee is the mainstay of the Salvadorean economy, 
representing over 86 percent of all exports. 


Uruguay 
Urucuay has an area of 72,172 square miles and a population 
of 2,353,000 (1949), mostly of the white race. The literacy rate 
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is about 80 percent. This country has probably the second highest 
living standard in Latin America. 

GOVERNMENT. There is universal suffrage and much advanced 
social legislation. The parliament is bicameral. In 1950 the col- 
legiate form of administration was adopted. A coalition council 
(6 Colorados, 3 Herreristas) is elected by popular vote for four 
years. The present head of the Council is Andrés Martinez 
Trueba. Next election of the Council will be in 1954. 

Economy. Uruguay is a pastoral and agricultural country. The 
principal products are wheat, flax, corn, sunflower, oats, barley 
and rice. Chilled beef, canned meat products, wool and hides are 
the leading export commodities. 


Venezuela 


VENEZUELA has an area of 352,143 square miles. The popula- 
tion (1951) is 5,071,000. In the Andean region the white element 
predominates; elsewhere the mulatto and the Negro. Sixty-five 
percent of the Venezuelans are illiterate. 

GOVERNMENT. Venezuela is a federal union of 22 states. The 
constitution provides for a popularly elected executive and legis- 
lature. In 1948 a three-man junta seized power. One of these, 
Colonel Marcos Pérez Jiménez has been the sole executive since 
1952, although election returns appeared to give the victory to 
the opposition. Liberty of expression is given political parties, 
excepting the Accién Democratica party of the previous Adminis- 
tration, which opposes Pérez Jiménez, and one faction of the 
Communist party. 

Economy. Venezuela is the world’s second largest producer of 
petroleum, supplying approximately two-thirds of the United 
States imports of crude oil (oil output in 1952: 622,194,695 bar- 
rels). There are tremendous iron ore reserves; the first cargo of 
ore was shipped to the United States in 1951. Coffee and cacao 
are other exports. 
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The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 


345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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